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MRS. SARAH TRIMMER, 


Ins the long list of British ladies 
who have united great literary talents 
to all the virtues which can adorn 
their sex, no name stands more con- 
spicuous than that of the subject of 
our present Memoir. She was, in the 
truest and purest sense of the word, 
a Christian ; and throughout the whole 
of her life, furnished such a union as is 
rarely seen, of precept aided by ex- 
ample. 

Mrs. Trimmer’s maiden name was 
Kirby ; she was born in the year 1740; 
her grandfather was a_ respectable 
schoolmaster at Orford, in 
and the author of a book on Topo- 
graphy His son, the father of Mrs. 
Trimmer, began life in the humbie 
situation of a hoase-painter, at Ipswich; 
but afterwards obtained the post of 
designer in perspective to his 
Majesty; for which honourable situa- 
tion he was indebted solely to his 
own genius, and steady application. 

While Mr. Kirby was vet very young, 
he became intimate with Gatnsbor- 
ough, the celebrated painter ; and this 
connexion led to iis forming a friend- 
ship with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and to 
several other intimacies, which were 
very serviceable to him in life. These 
connexions induced him to seitle in 
London; and his friend Gainsborough, 
who soon discovered the extraor- 
dinary talents which he possessed, 
encouraged him to persevere in the 
study of perspective, in which he 
made such progress, that he was after- 
wards e@ngaged by the society of 


Suffolk, | 


| years, with a just sense of religion, tt 











artists in London to read leciures on 
that branch of science. 

Several years previous to this rise 
in his fortunes, Mr. Kirby had married 
Miss Sarah Bull, of Framlingham, in 
Suffolk ; a marriage which tended, in 
every respect, to promote his happi- 
ness. ‘Two children, a son and a 
daughter, were the fruit of this union. 

The son, William, early evinced a 
decided taste for the arts, and was 
honoured with the patronage of the 
king, who, in order to facilitate his 
progress in the profession for which 
he was intended, that of an architect, 
sent him to Italy to pursue his studies. 
There is_no doubt that he would 
have risen to considerable eminence, 
had he lived; but he died at an early 
age, shortly after his return fromItaly, 
in the year 1771. 

His afflicted parents were, in some 
degree, consoled for the loss of a 
beloved and only son by the filial piety 
of their remaining child; who though 
married, while she was still very 
young, to Mr. ‘Trimmer, of Brentford, 
and surrounded, at the period of which 
we are speaking, by a family of her 
own, yet found time to practise, in 
their fullest extent, the duties of a 


daughter, as well as those of a wife 
Ss 9 


and mother. 

Impressed herself, in her early 
was Mrs. ‘l'rimmer’s incessant care to 
instil its divine precepts into the minds 
her children. ‘his duty she performed 
in a manner well worthy of the imi- 
tation ofall who are entrusted with such 
a charge; there was nothing gloomy or 
intolerant in her zeal; on the contrary, 
her piety added to the natural cheer- 
fulness of her disposition ; and we may 
truly say, that her example did even 
more than her precepts in forming 
the minds of her children to viriue. 
Her pious endeavours were crowned 
with success, and she had the hap- 
piness to see her children grow up 
worthy of such « mother. 


Tn a few yearsa fter the death of he- 
brother; Mrs. Trimmer lest both her 
parents; they were buried in Kew 
church-yard. GainsLorough had 
continued through life the intimate 
acquaintance of Mr Kirby; he sur- 
vived Lim several years, but he never 


a 














forgot their friendship, and, agreeably 
to his request, his body was placed in 
Kew church-yard, by the side of his 
early and attached friend. Much as 
rs. Trimmer was engrossed by the 
duties of her family, it is yet a well- 
known fact that she found both (ime 
and money, though her income was 
a limited one, to relieve the wants of 
cthers; but the pure benevolence of 
her spirit led her to take more than 
a temporary interest in the distresses 
of her fellow-creatures; she was con- 
scious that much might be done to 
check the growth of vice by books 
adapted to the capacities of the lower 
orders, and she turned her thoughts to 
the composition of works of that 
description, from anardent desire to 
benefit the rising generation. 

In this laborious task, which she im- 
posed upon herself, stie displayed abil- 
ities of the first order; but the cele- 
brity which she speedily acquired, had 
no effect on the native humility of her 
mind; she rejoiced, indeed, in the 
success of her eudeavours, but she re- 
Joiced for the sake only of those who 
were benefited by them. She never cov- 
eted literary di-tinction, thoughit was 
awarded her by the unanimous voice 
of the public; nor did the admiration 
bestowed upon her works, by those 
whose learning and talents rendered 
their praise fame, ever induce her to 
depart from her original plan; she 
began as the instructress of the youth- 
ful and unenlightened, and she con- 
tinued to be so, during the whole of 
her literary career 

It is said to be principally owing to 
the strenuous endeavours of this ad- 
mirable woman, that charity-schools, 
and schools of industry, were estab- 
lished in the town of Old Brentford 
and its vicinity. She saperintended 
these institutions personally, and 
brought to perfectiop Dr. Bell’s system 
of education, which she decidediy pre- 
ferred to the Lancastrian mode, as she 
thought that something more than 
merely reading the Scriptures was 
necessary to form the youthful mind 
to the trne principles of the Christian 
religion. 

These pursuits were attended with 
the blessing they deserved. Mrs. 
Trimmer saw seyeral of her children 
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respectably settled in life, and their 
duty and affection amply repaid her 
maternal solicitude ; bat she had the 
misfortune to lose two of them when 
she was far advanced in life; she felt 
this deprivation most keenly, but she 
submitted to it with pious resigna- 
tion. 

On the 15th December, 1809, she 
closed her exemplary career. She 
was seated, reading the letters of 
deceased friend, when, without giving 
any indication of pain or illness, her 
pure spirit passed away as tranquilly 
as thongh she had sunk into a calm 
slumber. So peaceful, indeed, was 
her departure, that the moment of it 
could not be ascertained. It has been 
said, that she prayed for such a death ; 
but the. reverend gentleman who 
preached her funeral sermon denied 
this; he said, she had wished to be 
epared a lingering illness, or the de- 
cay of her mentat faculties ; but she 
always. prayed for some time to be 
allowed her to prepare for death. 
All who knew her, will, we think, 
agree with os, that she was prepared 
by a life spent in the practice of eve- 
ry virtue. 

Her works are numerous, and many 
of them well known in New-Eng- 
tand, 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
THE DESULTORY CONTRIBUTOR. 
NO. XI. 


** And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade, that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ?” 

These welt known lines of Goldsmith, 
have often been quoted by those, who 
have experienced the truthscontained 
in them, only in a few solitary instan- 
ces, seconded, perhaps, by their own 
improper conduct, or some peculiar 
circumstances in which they were 
placed. The minds of men in gener- 
al are narrow and circumscribed, and 
their judgments are so often overpow- 
ered by the keenness of their feelings, 
that they too hastily decide upon 
questions of the greatest importance 
to themselves, as well as to others. 
Thus Goldsmith, whose condition 
through life was far from being envia. 
ble, possessed but few friends, if any, 


_circumstance, 


ance. 





that were able to aid him; and this | 
probably, occasioned 
the existence of the lines which head 
this paper. 

If one man detects one or more 
men, who have hitherto sustained the 
character of men of integrity, in any 
unjust or immoral action, he is apt to 
suspect all men, even, those, whose 
characters are without a single blem- 
ish : and should he in his intercourse 
with the world meet with numerous 
impositions from pretended friends, or 
professors of religion and morality, 
he may be led to think in the same 
manner, as Goldsmith’s Hermit did ; 
or if he meets with more vicious men, 
than virtuous ones, he is likely to sus 
pect all men to be vicious; although 
it be evident there is more virtue in 
the world, than there is vice. For if 
good predominates not over evil, it is 
impossible to conceive how society 
can exist as it actually does. 


That friendship is a mere imagina- 
ry thing, is a proposition I by no 
means believe ; though it might be 
an Herculeaa task to ascertain the 
place of its residence, at the moment 
when we stand in need of its assist- 
It is with friendship, as with 
happiness,— 

“ Where grows ?—-where grows it not? If 
vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil ; 

Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere ; 


*Tis no where to be found, or every where : 
Tis never to be bought, but always free.” 


If a man is once, twice-or thrice 
deceived, it is no reason why he 
should draw the inference, that all 
men will in future deceive him. 
Many enter on the stage of life under 
as mistaken ideas of the meaning of 
friendship, as many do of the meaning 
of honor, justice, virtue and religion. 
They hastily conclude that every 
oue, who professes friendship to them, 
whose sincerity they do not doubt, 
must grant them every favor, howev- 
er unreasonable, that they ask, and 
obey their summons at a moment’s 





warning, however often aad injurious 


itmay be If this is not done, and 
done as they would have it, they 
shout,**No friendship in the world: all 
men are treacherous rogues and hyp- 
ocrites.”” 


Were I to define a friend, I- would 
do it in this manner —That man is 
my friend, who invariably treats me 
with kindness, gives me with cheer- 
fulness all the assistance, which to him 
appears reasonable, consistent with 
the means within his power, defends 
my reputation, whenever unjusily at- 
tacked, and protects my property, 
whenever he can, from 
from accidents, or from robbers, 
Were our friendship mutual, this 
would be all I should ask and receive ; 
for it would be ungenerous and un- 
friendly in me to urge him to do that, 


which would injure himself more than 
benefit me. 


spoliation, 


That friendship requires that I 
should ruin myself, or lay down my 
life to save my frieod, I consider as a 
ridiculous and absurd idea: for were 
he to demand or accept this sacrifice 
of me, he could no longer be con- 
sidered my friend but quite the re- 
verse. 


Friendship among females cannot be 
too much encouraged; for it is not 
only attended with the purest pleas- 
ure but with the happiest effects, 
and is a balm to the cares, anxieties 
and misfortunes, incidental to every 
condition. Is there any thing more 
pleasant to behold, than the union of 
two “* kindred souls,” in the bond of 
harmony and friendship ? They alone 
enjoy the most innecent and sweetest 
pleasures in life, highly useful to 
themselves, and exemplary to others. 
May every daughter of Columbia en- 
deavour to cultivate friendship and 
every amiable quality of the mind, 
that henceforth it may be said Europ- 
ea’s daughters are fair,but Columbia's 
excel them all. 


——— 
—_———— 


A man of bright parts has generally 
more indiscretions to answer for than. 
a blockhead, 


—_ 
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ON RURAL RETIREMENT. 
O rus, quando ego te aépiciam, quandoque 
licebit, 


Ducere solicitae jucunda oblivia vitae ?— 


VIRG. 


When shall I to the shades retire, 
And bid adieu to worldy care ; 

The country’s tranquil charms admire, 
And find the peace that’s treasur’d there? 


It may, I believe, be said with great 
truth that no one was ever engaged 
in the bustle and business of life, who 
did not look to some future period, 
with a satisfactory expectation, when 
he should retire from its cares and 
anxieties to the enjoyment of peace 
and tranquility. But of the numbers 
who have entertained such pleasing 
hopes, the greater part have not, | 
fear, obtained the flattering object. 
Misfortune too often renders the de- 
sign abortive ; infirmities frequently 
annihilate the desire of ejoying it; 
while worldly interests and rooted 
habits detain no small portion of them 
from carrying their purpose into exe- 
cution, till the hour arrives when the 
Jandscape of life is fading before them. 
But this is not all :—how few of those 
who live to accomplish the project, 
find ita scene of contentment ! 

A man who retires from the active 
concerns of life, must carry something 
more along with him, than the money 
sufficient to purchase the accommo- 
dations, which he had fancied would 
give all the agreeableness he expected 
from his new situation. He must take 
a mind stored with something more 
than asense of bis prosperity, ora 
recollection of the fortunate circum- 
stances and active industry which com- 
bined to acquire it. When the change 
is so great, as to be from the anxious 
occupation of every moment to the 
having nothing to do, from full em- 
ployment to vacant hours, there must 
be some preparatory power to preserve 
the mind, not merely from listlessness, 
but, | might almost say, from misery ; 
and that such precious attainments are 
not always possessed by those who 
have been the fabricators of their own 
fortunes, especially when trade and 


commerce have formed the scene of 


activity, no one, believe, will ven- 
ture to controvert. tural occupa- 
tions, country society, and provincial 
duties, differ so much frem their ac- 
customed habits and parsuits, that they 
do not readily enjoy the one, as they 
are very rarely, if ever, qualitied to 
perform the other. 

It may be also observed, that those 
who have been accustomed to live al- 














together inthe metropolis, and have, | 


consequently, formed their notions of 
‘ife from the manners and occupations 
of its inhabitants, are disposed to make 
pleasing pictures, in their own minds, 
of the tranquil enjoyments and amia- 
ble simplicity of those who have al- 
ways lived in the country, which prac- 
tical experience of them will soon de- 
stroy. The vices which disgrace the 
human character, and the passions 
that disturb it, though they may ap- 
pear in a new and less prominent state, 
will be found sufficient, in the remot- 
est village, to disperse the fancied 
dreams of rural virtue and pastoral 
innocence. 
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NATIONAL VANITY. 

The king of England, in his late 
speech in Parliament, speaks of * that 
spirit of loyalty, that due submission 
to the laws, and that attachment to 
the Constitution, which subsist, una- 
bated, in the hearts of the great body 
of the people, and which, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, have 
secured to the British nation, the en- 
joyment of a larger share of practical 
freedom, as well as of prosperity and 
happiness, than have fallen to the lot 
of any nation in the world.” 

The citizens of the United States, 
from * the whining schoolboy” up to 
the most elevated politician, boast of 
our climate, soil and productions ; of 
our literary, political and religious 
institutions ; of the knowledge, vir- 
tue, patriotism and every good quali- 
ty of the inhabitants of our country, 
as superiour to those of all other na- 
tions, antient or modern, united. 

Tie Greenlander, the Russian, the 
Frenchman, the Chinese, the aborigi- 
nal American, the sooty African, all 
feel the same attachment to their na- 
tive soil, and to the customs and man- 
ners in which they are educated from 
their infancy. 

This local attachment is not the 
least among the infinitude of prools 


which might be adduced in favour ¢ 


a superintending Providence, of bona” 


less wisdom, power and gooduess. | 

















Were any particular climate eKrred 
by all nations, to every other, that 
climate would become the seat of war 
and bloodshed, and all the rest would 
become uninhabited and desolate. 
On those soils which require the most 
laborious cultivation, the inhabitants 
are hardy and robust, and take pleas- 
ure in such employment; and the 
productions are suited to their bodily 
constitutions. 

Literary, political and religious in- 
stitutions can, undoubtedly, be better 
adapted to the situation and genius of 
the various nations by the people of 
those nations themselves, than by fur- 
eigners. None of these can be ex- 
pected to be brought to perfection, 
while human nature itself remains im- 
perfect, whether they be controuled 
by the many or the few. 

Christianity itself can never be dis- 
seminated by force and violence ; 
but by the mild efforts of reason and 
common sense. The only rationai 
method of doing this appears to be 
to translate the Bible accurately into 
all languages, and send it among the 
nations, unaccompanied with creeds 
and commentaries; for all that can be 
deemed essential to salvation is so 
plain, that “he who runs may read, 
and the way faring man, though a fool, 
cannot err therein.” 

These observations are thrown to- 
gether, not with a view to discourage 
patriotism, or a proper degree of na- 
tional pride; but to check a disposi- 
tion to national vanity, more or’ less 
prevalent in all nations, and by no 
means the least prominent trait in the 
character of our own. 

AMERICANUS. 





Learn to fence with both hands ; 
as when the sword is used, you wiil 
have a great superiority, whether you 
aight with a right or left-handed 
man. 





If you wish to be well witha peevish 
‘elation, eat what he eats, drink what 
.e drinks, and let his pleasures and 
amusements be vours, 
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EDWARD AND LUCY. 
A TALE. 


Edward Percey was a young gentle- 
man possessed of a. small fortune, a 
fine figure, and good talents. He 
was at the commencement of this His- 
tory, in his 20th. year. His disposi 
tion was of a romantick turn, and he 
would wander along the rocky shores 
of a noble lake, near which he resid- 
ed, and gaze upon the billows crested 
with foam dashing at his feet, with a 
wild delight. He was also, as my 
readers have already conjectured, in 
love. The beantiful daughter of a 
neighbouring widow lady, had _ his 
heart in her custody. Thinking, per- 
lraps, that one heart is enough for one 
person, she had given him hers in re- 
turn. Her mother saw and approved 
her attachment, and the wedding day 
was fixed. But, alas! how soon was 
all this joy to be turned to sorrow. 
The night preceding the day so fond- 
ly expected, Edward Percey disap- 
peared, Search was made for him 
in every direction, and near a lonely 
bay of the lake, traces of blood were 
found, and a_ bloody handkerchief, 
which was known to be Edward’s. 
Nothing more that could throw light 
upon the circumstance was dicovered. 
Lucy did not weep when this dreadful 
tale was told her, but a fever for 
months confined her to her bed, and 
when she recovered, all the gaiety of 
youth was gone. She would stroll 
often to the spot, where it was thought 
he was murdered, and gaze on the 
ground as if she saw Edward there. 
One evening the moon had risen, be- 
fore she left her favourite place of 
sorrow. An awe came over her. 
She heard a groan and turning, saw a 
figure standing at a few yards distance 

‘from Ker. Overcome with terror she 
fainted, and when she recovered she 
was in her mother’s arms. The ser- 
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vants had been sent to seek her, and 
had conveyed her home. 

ller mother thought her tale the 
effect of imagination, and removed to 
town, hoping change of scene would 
in some measure restore cheerfulness 
to her daughter But Lucy cherish- 
ed a longing desire again to visit the 
mournful spot, and her mother return- 
ed. 

On the anniversary of the suppos- 
ed murder they arrived. They 
were informed that a person of some 
property but ill character in the 
neighbourhood, had that day, on his 
death bed, declared that he had hired 
two villians to murder Mr. Percey, 
because he had shot a dog belonging 
to him which was reported to be mad, 
and had bit several persons. He said 
that one evening tortured by con- 
science he went to the fatal place and 
was taken for the ghost of Edward by 
Lucy. He died immediately after 
making this confession. Suddenly the 
door opened and Edward rushed in. 
The men employed to murder him, 
struck with remorse, liad conveyed 
him on board a pirate’s vessel, which 
intended immediately to sail for Spain. 
A short (ime after his arrival there he 
had been thrown into the Inquisition, 
as we suppose by the artifices of the 
Pirates, and at the Spanish Revolu- 
tion had been liberated. We leave 
our readers to conjecture what a joyful 
event has by this time taken place. 

GEORGE GilOsTLY. 

P.S The confession concerning 

the dog is founded on fact. 
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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


Mr. Editor,—In the -22d number of 
your paper, the undersigned with 
painful emotions noticed a communi- 
cation purporting to be from two young 
ladies, who have been se very unfor- 
tunate as tolose one mother and to 
gain another, whose treatment of them 
they complained of most grievously. 


From their signatures and certain 








circumstances, | am induced to be- 
lieve that these two “ Daughters in 
Law” are mine ; 


to myself I 


and in justice 
hesitate not td ex- 
press my sentiments towards. them, 
as freely as they have towards me ; 
though their ingratitude requires that 
their conduct saould -be noticed in a 
more severe manner. Without fur- 
ther preamble you will perceive in 
the first place, Mr. Editor, that they 
from motives of policy artfully en- 


deavour to establish the characters of 


all those gentlemen, in whose compa- 
ny they are generally to be found. 
It requires no great acuteness of in- 
tellect to perceive, that this cunning 
device of theirs is only designed to es- 
tablish their own characters on the 
firmest footing ; for according to the 
old proverb * tell me what company 
youkeep, and | will tell what you 
are.” However, 1 donot presume to 
decide on the characters of my boar- 
ders, for that would be considered 


bad policy in me; I therefore say 


nothing about them, as it might give , 


offence. In the second place these 
girls assert, apparently 


without any fear of being contradicted, 


ungrateful 


* that the utmost liberty any one of 


them (meaning my boarders) has taken 
with us, has been occasionally to offer 
to wait on us together to some place 
of public amusements, or to chit with 
us in a respectful and decorous manner 
at home.” What do they mean by 
this ? Who ever said they were too 
liberal towards my gentlemen boar- 
ders? Why attempt to prove that 
which no one doubts ? 

Had their conduct been ever so un 
becoming, would they have acknowl- 
edged any more than what they have ? 
Surely not, unless they were idiots. 
This looks dark, Mr. Editor. and has 


created suspicions in my breast that 
were never there before. They pro- 
ceed to say, *“* whenever these occur- 
rences happen, our duenna, our fa- 
ther’s wife (insulting girls) is in the 
fidgets, and watches, intrudes, inter- 
teres, scolds, raves.’ Now this is 


_s 
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an assertion, which they well know 
cannot be proved. The very worst 
disorder, that | am ever afflicted with, 
is the hiccups ; and as to scolding, 
raving, &c. I will leave to my neigh- 
bours to determine ; and not one of 
them willsay there is a better tem- 
pered woman inthe whole vicinity. 
As in duty bound,I frequently give 
them my advice, and this, perhaps, 
they call scolding and raving. In my 
younger days, 1 wellstored my mem- 
ery with the rich proverbs of wise 
men of antiquity, and occasionally give 
t cm off to them for their edification ; 
but, forsooth, the saucy girls only ridi- 
cule me, comparing me to Sancho 
Pansa, continually throwing out prov- 
erbs by the head and shoulders. 

Thus you see I am not only troubled 
with disrespect, Sut absolutely insulted 
to my face ! and a stranger would sup- 
pose I was only a servant in the fam- 
ily. They ask the question, “ Pray 
at what age do the laws of the land 
acknowledge females to be free ? And 
at what age do the laws of nature and 
of heaven allow them to act for 
themselves, and become responsible 
fo rtheir conduct?” To these ques- 
tions | reply, that they are at liberty 
so to act as not to break the laws of 
the land, and that they are now res- 
ponsible, for their conduct; but this 





is no reason why they should not lis- | 


ten to the advice of the aged and ex- 
perienced. I have advised them to 
be governed solely by the laws of 


scripture, and to let the laws of na- 
ture alone, but they only laugh at me 


and say “ that had] not been in the 
oven myself, I should not think of 
looking there for them.” Thus I 
am shamefully treated. In fact my 
daughters in law are——daughters in 
law. Whyshould they want a better 
@bardian than their father and my 
husband? Before | take my leave of 
you, Mr. Editor, I will just say that 
you did well to caution these presum- 
ing young ladies not to be too inatten- 
tive to the advice of their superiors, 
iu age and experience ; but I would 


1 





have you to know, sir, that 1 am not 
one of those step-mothers who are 
over scrupulous and watchful; neith- 
er am | jike an Argns, for I am no 
moister, | assure you. Hoping that 
that this lengthy epistle may set this 
domestick affair in a true light, 
I remain yours to serve. 
ELIZABETSH. 
CITY OF CINCINNATI. 
A further proof, if any further were want- 
ed, of the unexampled rapidity, with which 


the city of Cincinnati is rising to eminence, 
in the arts, sciences, and civilization, may be 





' found in the following document, 


Frem the Cincinnati Gazette. 
FAIR LAWS FOR 1820. 

Revolving time has once more ush- 
ered in the eventful period of female 
privileges. Leap year has again re- 
turned—joy beams from every eye— 
smiles dance in quick succession in 
the ruby lips—and every pulse beats 
with expectation. 

In older communities than our own, 
three annual suns may hide their ef- 
fuigence far in the western wave, and 
dull uniformity still hold her place ; 
society changes not with the fleeting 
moments, and what was applicable 
yesterday, isso to-day, and will be so 
to-morrow. Far different is the case 
in this western emporitum—so rapidly 
is our city progre.sing—so numerous 
the emigrants, and so various their 
habits and modes of thinking,that every 
day presents a different aspect ; con- 
sequently, the laws which governed 
the community of damsels in the 
Leap Year of 1816, have imperiously 
required revision and ameodinent for 
1820. The board of female censors 
of the city of Cincinnati, have there- 
fore, in conformity with the powers 
vested in them, proceeded to an ex- 
amination of the same, and after much 
labour have agreed upon the promul- 
gation of the following digest for the 
ensuing year; a strict observance of 
which, they beg most earnesily to en- 
join upon all lasses between 15 and 
30, under penalty of final condemna- 
tion toa state of single blessedness. 

1. No retrenchment of expendi- 
tures shall be made, and in all cases, 
expensive foreign articles shall have 
the preference over domestic ones. 

2. No marriagé shall be solemnized 
until the mansion is furnished in the 
most elegant siyle our market wili 
permit. 

3. The practice of coquatting is 
at all times admissible among fe-naies. 


4. No lady shall pride herself upon 
having discarded less than seven lovers 
per annum. 

5. After an engagement, a lady shall 
not receive the purticulor attention of 
more than four gentlemen at the same 
time. 

6. No lady shall boast of having 
made a conquest, until the gentleman 
shall have bowed three several times, 
and waited on her once from church. 

7. No lady shall refuse a gentle- 
man more than three times, provided 
she be disengaged. 

8. A lady shall invariably be esti- 
mated by the number of her cqnquests. 

9. Alady may at all times break 
off an engagement, provided a more 
dashing fellow proffers his hand. 

1U. No lady when solicited by the 
gentleman shall refuse to join in play- 
ing * Blindman’s Buff—Thimble—Stir 
the Mush,” &c. &c. and on all occa- 
sions such rational amusements should 
be preferred to social and literary 
conversation. 

11. No lady shall dance at any co- 
tillion party more than twenty four 
times, nor remain at said party more 
than ten hours. 

12. Female sojourners are most 
respectfully invited to conform to the 
above regulations. 

The board beg leave to remark, 
that notwithstanding the depreciated 
state of our currency, and the pres- 
sure of the times generally, behind 
which so many bachelors have en- 
treached themselves, they are strong- 
ly inclined to believe that the present 
will be a fruitful year of conquests 
and marriages ; and they trast, when 
it is recollected that three tedious 
years mast roll away, before the re- 
turn of another golden opportunity, 
no exertions will be spared to thio the 
ranks of that most unprofitable race— 

unmarried gentlemen. 

Given under our fair hands at our 

Council Chamber, this first day 
of February, 1820. 
EMILINE, 
CLARISSA, 
THEODORA, 
Censors for the City of Cincinnati, 


As the ed.tors of the Gazette promulgate 
the laws of the United States, they will much 
oblige the board of Censors, by giving the 
above digest, one insertion. 

' SS 
AN OLD LADY. 

The London Tywmes of April 14th. states 
that the relict of David Garrick, the celebra- 
ed actor, recently visited Drory-Lone Tiva- 
} ee, in the 108th.year of ber age. 
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The fojlowing communication appears te 
Mave come from an “a-land 3” but in what 
latitude and longitude it is situated, we have 


not been able to ascertain. 


FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


NOVEL RLADING. 

This pernicious practice has arriv- 
ed tba pitch, at once alarming. and 
ridiculous, The publication of a new 
novel is as much looked fer, and caus- 
es asmuch excitement, as formerly 
did the bulletins of Bounaparte, or the 
victories of Wellington. And what is 
particularly distressing to a mind,feel- 
ing an interest for the dissemination 
of useful learning, this species of books 
has of late years dwindled, with few 
exceptions, from the productions of 
genius, down to flimsy froth of light 
headed authors. Novel reading seems 
to have taken a stand on this island 
particularly, and among the ladies. 
Blush science, hide thy face, O modes- 
ty! There appears to be almost as 
much pulling and hauling for a new 
novel, as for a Boston Buck, or an un- 
married whaling Captain. 

Who can view the extent of this 
evil without anticipating dreadful con- 
sequences? Our females once so just- 
ly esteemed for their industry, and do- 
mestic economy, have turned from 
these useful employments, and seem 
to have centred their whole ambition, 
in displaying a novel education. ‘lhe 
Adelines,and the Emelines, the Agnes- 
ses and the Sophias of these fashiona- 
ble productions are the only objects 
of there imitation; and instead of 
copying after those industrious and 
grave matrons, which once dignified 
the history of our island, they have 
dwindled away to ‘“ sympathetick 
souls,” or delicate creatures. They 
have exchanged the solid and sub- 
stantial virtues for worse than 
nothing, for ideas without reality, the 
substance for the shadow. Instead 
of aiming to become useful house- 
wives and agreeable companions, they 
seem to consider themselves as orna- 
mental furniture for a gentleman’s 








well finished picture, we behold soth- 
ing but a highly ornamented frame 
This comes from novel reading. 

I scarce take upa novel, but I find 
it scratched, dashed, dotted and 
scrawled, the margin filled up, with 
“ excellent,” “ good,” “fine,” ‘ su- 
perexcelient,” and “ delicious,” and 
these, most commonly in a_ ladies 
hand, and which is worse, they are 
all applied to passages of no value, 
or that can hardly be entitled to 
the praise of originality. 


ple ; 


For exam- 


“The tear of anguish stood in her eye, 
and the whole faculties of the soul seemed 
melted into tender sensibility.” 
*“rood—exce llent— charming’ — 

Instead of pockets which our good 
old mothers used to wear at their 
sides, filled with keys, pincushions, 
needle cases, and other things useful 
in a family, our modern ladies have 
adopted, what they call the indispensi- 
ble, which you commonly find filled 
with a lace ruffle, new novel, linen 
cambrick handkerchief, and perchance 
a few cambrick needles. This comes 
from novel reading. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ PORT 
FOLIO. 


Sir,—While we are “ importing in 
bales and hogsheads,” from Great 
Britain, poems, plays and novels, 
founded on the events of the ‘** border 
wars,” &c. of that country, is it not 
strange, that so few among us will pur- 
chase even an authentick history of 
the transactions of the first European 
settlers in our own? The histories, 
written by Belknap, Williams, Minot. 
‘Trumbull and many others, I under- 
stand, are by no means so eagerly 
sought after, or so frequently reprint- 
ed in this country, as similar works of 
trans-atlantick origin, and which re- 
cord antjent events, in foreign regions 
As to poems, plays and novels, it is 
true, but few good ones have been 
produced among us; and those haye 


ouse. Instead of a beautiful and J met with very little patronage, com- 


pared with innumerable importations 
of far less intrinsic merit. 

That the transactions of our fore- 
fathers with the natives of the land ; 
the unprecedented situations and cir- 
cumstances, in which they met each 
other, in peace or war; the super- 
stitions peculiar, or common to each 
party ; combined with the wild and 
sublime scenery around them—that 
these furnish inexhaustible materials 
for works of poetical genius, no one 
will deny, who is in any considerable 
degree acquainted with our early his- 
tory. 

These ideas were revived in my 
mind, from reading, in your last, the 
article from the New. York Daily Ad- 
vertiser, signed Samuel F. Jarvis, res- 
pecting the reverend Mr. Eastburn’s 
poem, founded on the wars of Philip. 
| have long been of opinion, that this 
was an excellent subject, even for an 
epick ; and, as the author is dead, | 
doubt not, that if ** Yamoyden” shall 
be published, it will excite consid- 
erable attention, even in the United 
States. 

From the many accounts of the 
achievements of our forefathers and 
foremothers, which 1 have on file, I 
send you the following, from Mather’s 
Magnalia. Though the diction is a 
little altered, the substance of the 
story is preserved. I am of opinion, 
that a Byron or a Scott, by introducing 
a due degree of Salem witchcraft, 
and other machinery, described in the 
Magnalia and other early publications 
respecting this country, might found 
an excellent poem on it; and if it 
were printed first in Great Sritain 
and imported at a high price, it 
would soon run through many edi- 
tions in this country. 

Yours, &c. 
ANTIQUARIUS. @ 
MRS. DUSTEN. 
“ Dux faemina facti.” Virg. 

‘ On the 15th of March, 1697, the 
savages made a descent on the town 
of tiaverbill in the state of Masschu- 
setts, murdering and captivating thir- 
tv-nine persons, and burning six hous- 
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Dasten, who had lain in about a week, 
attended by ber nurse,Mary Neff, and 
seven children beside her new-born 
infant. As soon as the alarm was giv- 
en, the husband who was abroad has- 
iened home, and sending away the 
seven children (from two to seventeen 
years old) towards a garrisoned house, 
he went in and told his wife of her 
danger; the Indians wee by that time 
so near, that despairing tu do her any 
service he hastened after bis children 
on horseback, resolving that he would 
take up that which in this extremity 
he should find his affection most set 
upon, and Jeave the rest to the care of 
divine providence. 

When he overtook his children, 
such was the agony of paternal affec- 
tion,that he could not distinguish any 
one from the others: he therefore re- 
solved to live or die with all. A par- 
ty of Indians came up with him and 
tired; he returned the fire, and kept 
in the rear of his children who walk- 
ed atthe pace of a child of five years 
old, until, by the care of providence, 
he brought them all to a place of 
safaty. 

in the mean time the Indians at- 
tacked the house. ‘The nurse, in at- 
tempting to escape with the infant, 
fell into their hands, Finding the wo- 
man in hed, they forced her to rise, 
and after they had rifled the house 
and barat it, they carried off the two 
women to Penicook, and in their way 
dashed the infant against a tree, and 
killed it. The two women, with a 
youth who had been taken sometime 
before from Worcester, were piaced 
in an Indian family, with whom they 
resided some weeks; after which as 
they were carrying them to a rendez- 
vous of Indians, where they told them 
they should be stripped and run the 
gauntlet, one of the womentook up a 
resolution to imitate the action of Jael 
upon Sisera. 

The company of Indians was 
twelve, viz. two men, three women 
and seven children; they were all 
sleeping round a fire. Mrs. Dusten 
communicated her intention to her 
nurse and the English youth, and all 
having furnished themselves with the 
hatchets of the Indiavs, stvuck such 
blows upon their heads, as to kill ten 
of the twelve. One of the Indian wo- 
men, though wounded, made her «s 
cape as did one of the boys, who 
they intended to bring away w-. 
them, They took off the ten scal, 
and got safe hume, where they receiy 
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ury, besides many presents from priv- 
ate friends. Among others, colonel 
Nicholson, then governor of Mary- 
land, sent them a very generous token 
of his favour. 

— 


THE RETORT FRATERNAL. 


A gentleman of London, no less 
famed for his benevolence than his 
genius, ence conferred a trifling fa- 
vour on an amiable young widow, by 
exerting his influence to procure her 
an eligible situation in the line of her 
profession. It unfortunately happen- 
ed that the sister of this geotleman’s 
lady, nourished a private pique against 
the aniable widow; and, forgetful of 
that charity which ‘“ endureth all 
things, and hopeth all things,” she 
seized hold of the above incident as a 
weapon to injure .he unconscious ob- 
ject of her spleen. Careless of the 
wound she might inflict on a_ sis- 
ter’s peace, she thus accosted her 
brother-in-law at their next inter- 
view. 

** How do you do, sir? and how is 
your friend, Mrs. M@—— ?” 

“* Why do you not address that ques- 
tion to your sister ?” | 

** Because | could not suppose that 
my sister considered such folks as her 
friends.” 

** Had you taken the trouble to in- 
quire of your sister, you would have 
learned that my friends are always her 
friends, and that it is very unpleasant 
to hear our friends spoken disrespect- 
fully of. ‘Those lips which can give 
currency to calumny, can never utter 
any but hypocritical prayers, what- 
ever inay be their pretensions to re- 
ligion.” 

“Task your pardon sir; but you 
must give me leave to doubt that your 


female friends are also the friends of 


your wife.” 

*“ Why, you must know madam, our 
notions are somewhat old-fashioned ; 
we have not yet adopted the fushiona- 
ble plan of having seperate friends— 
seperate beds—and seperate purses.” 

Here ended the dialogue ; and it 


is believed that the lady took the 

hint. 

ONE KIND KISS BEFORE WE 
ART. 


A young lady having purchased an 
‘sortment of masic at « warehouse. 
iuated at the western part of the 

tropolis, On entering her carriage, 
ccullected a piece which she had 








* Sir, (said she, 
mn reentering the shop) there is one 
thing which I have forgotten, and 
which 1 now request you to give 
me.”—** And what is that? replied 
the young music seller :—* It is sir, 
One kind kiss before we part.” The 
youth immediately vaulting over the 
table, imprinted on the lips of the 
fair stranger, in somewhat of an an- 
dante style, what he- took to be the 
tenor of her request. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform 
the reader; who will recollect the 
song of * One kind kiss before we 
part,” that it was an air of a less 
touching nature, than the one given 
by our hero, which the lady expected 
to receive. 

When your husband desires you to 
do a thing, that isnot of material mo- 
ment, do it cheerfully, and do aot re- 





_ fuse from an ill-bred and impolitic 


spirit of opposition ; nothing can be 
lost by this condescension, but some- 
thing may be gained. 





if you and your husband take a 
journey of pleasure, never disagree 
about which road you are to take, or 
which place to look at. Remember 
you are partners, and must not have 
separate views. 


oe 
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THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


Monday, June 5. 
The Péint of Honor.—The 
Thieves. 
Wednesday, June 7. 


Riches.—Ssakespeare in Love.— 
The Hunter of the Alps. 


Friday, June 9. 
Wild Oats; or, Che Strolling Gen- 
tlemen.—Broken Sword. 


Forty 








MARRIED, 


la Dorchester, Mr, Simeon Litchfield, of 
this town, to Miss Hannah Richards. 

In this towo,—MWr. Thomas C. Williams to 
Miss Mary Ann Mann. 

Mr. Gorham Mayo, of Brewster, to Mise 
Sarah Hopkins, 





DIED, 


In this town—Mr. Thomas Mc. Fo 
a. d oY. 
iiss Efizabeth Pitman, 7}. 
serah Porter, 23. 
Joanua Gray, 5. 
Vir. John Sparre, 83. 


Mr, Joghua Els, yr. 24 
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FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO, 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tiow bright, and how fair was my life's early 
day, 

Ilow calm was my young summer's morn , 

Then nature shone fair, then nature shone 
Bay, 

My peace had not then known a thorn. 

Fresh scenes of gay pleasure each day brought 
to view, 

And taught me to wish for to morrow ; 

Every heart that I met, I would cherish as 
true, 

And sought to unburthen its sorrow. 


My life and my fortune I thought were but 
small, 

An offering at Friendship’s fair shrine ; 

Vd freely have given to Friendship my all, 

To have felt a returu still was mime. 


But alas! all these feelings soon vanish’d 
away, 

The illusion appear’d to my view ; 

The sweet name of friend, which I cherish’d 
to day, 

To morrow I found was untrue. 


Ever thus do we pass on from youth to old 
age, 
Each day have we lessons to learn ; 
For what fancy one day to our mind doth 
presage, 
The next, doth to sorrow return. 
»S. G. H. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship ethereal maid divine, 
Vast is thy potent sway ! 

From thy abode serene recline, 
And downward wing thy way. 


Come, thou refulgent angel, come, 
Thou soother of the sou) ; 

Quit thy resplendent native home, 
For sorrow’s surges roll. 


Come, and thy heavenly aid impart ; 
Lull all my woes to sleep; 

Serenely soothe my drooping heart ; 
Forbid my eyes to weep. 


Come, then, celestial spirit, come, 
And downward wing thy way ; 

Quit thy transcendent, tranquil home, 
And chase my griefs away, 












Come, placid Friendship, lovely guest, 
O haste, thou virgin bright, 

Make me, triumphant with the blest, 
Exult in worlds of light. 


Yes, to those fields of azufe ‘ight, 
My spirit panting soars— 
Now for the world thus heavenly bright, 
I leave these nether shores ! 
EDWARD. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


TO MARY — 


Mary, you ask why sounds my lyre, 

With sweeter strains, with purer fire, 

When you the mellow’d strain desire ? 
*Tis your sweet voice. 


It speaks of love when you are near, 

With smiles the harper’s toil to cheer, 

Lit on the cheek he holds most dear, 
When prest to his. 


Say, may I strike a purer strain, 

To wing the cord of love again, 

And shall I by that freedom gain, 
One Diissful sinile ? 


Or will you with those lovely eyes, 

Now half averted, to disguise 

The trembling hope, the sweet surprise, 
Say that you love ? 


They call me fortune’s wayward child, 
Say fancy sports in gambols wild ; 
Yet have you many a pain beguil’d, 

In life’s rough road. 


For oft in fancy’s midnight spell, 

Some whispering angel wonld me tell, 

Yon distant sound is Mary’s knell, 
Mary lies dead. 


Yet when I woke, I knew *twas not, 

For we’ve been told before your cot, 

To dream of death was bridal lot, 
And bridal sign. 


Come, Mary, cheer my roundelay, 

While with my harp I sing the day, 

When those sweet lips of thine shall say, 
1 live for you, 


And should our lisping infants ask, 
When we return from daily task, 


Or in the spring’s warm sunbeam bask, 
A strain from me ; 


Then shall the days of youth return, 
And love’s bright flame shal] newly burn, 
While lovely wfants from us learn, 

The roundelay. L. Ss 
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FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


FERSIFICATION. 

* Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in 
the enthusiasm of his reverie, —* why chafe 
with the rocks that stop thy course for a mo- 
ment? There is a sea to receive thee in its 
bosom, and an eternity for man when his 
tretful and hasty course through the vale of 
time shall be ceased and over. What thy 
petty fusing is to the deep aud vast billows 
of ashoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes. 
fears, joys and sorrows, to the objects which 
must occupy us, through the awful and 
boundless succession of ages !” 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 
Vol. iv. p. 124. 


Babbling streamlet ! murmuring hoarse, 
Why chafe with rocks that in thy race, 
As down thou driy’st thy rapid course, 
Impede thee but a moment’s space? 
Behold yon sea, whose ample breast, 
Shall take thee to its tranquil rest, 
And thus for man, from thraldom free, 
Swei!ls the broad wave—eternity, 
When his brief hasty course is o’er, 
When time with him shall be no more 
Aud what thy billows are that rave, 
Compar’d with ocean’s awful wave, 
Are human care and hope and joy, 
Compar’d with scenes that shall employ 
Man, in that future unknown clime, 
Thro’ never-ending lapse of time. 
rF——. 
pan 
TWILIGHT. 


How sweet hath been this darkling pause !— 
But lo, the emerging moon I see, 
Whose envious light the veil withdraws, 
Which screen’d awhile my love and me ; 
Beneath the shad e we wander’d free 
And mock’d at man’s obirusive gaze,— 
Then fair as Dian’s orb may be, 
Love now might well excuse her rays ! 
Yon trembling star, whose radiance dim 
Burns faintiy in the distant skies, 
Is light, and light enough for him 
Who looks but in his lacly’s eyes ; 
The glow-worm’s iamp a torch supplies 
To guide our steps through Halia’s grove 
Then why should worlds of brightness rise 
On those whose brighter world is love ! 
TRUE PLEASURE. 
Not on beds of fadiag flowers, 
Shedding soon their gaudy pride, 





Nor with swains in Syreu bowers 
Will true Pleasure long reside. 

On awful Virtue’s hill sublime 
Entbron’d sits this immortal fair ; 

Whe wins her height must patient climb . 
The steps are peril, toil and care. 





